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"FATHER FRANZ" 

It is not too easy at the best of times to tell fairly the life of 
one who has played long a leading r6le in contemporary history. 
It grows harder the closer one stands to his day. It is hardest 
when the short perspective is yet further twisted awry by parti- 
san viewpoints begot of a world-reaching war. The kingly 
chronicle of the reign of Francis Joseph of Austro-Hungary 
should be attempted, however. It was a large part, in a drama 
more than merely spacious, which was filled by this royal player, 
who came to the throne of the Hapsburgs in the midst of storm 
and left it in the midst of tempest, — this "Father Franz." 

Thus it was, and as "The Little Father," that he was known 
throughout his dual kingdom. The affectionate phrases sug- 
gested the man himself far better than the rolling titles which 
described him as "Ferencz Jozsef I, Emperor of Austria, King 
of Hungary, Most Apostolic," and so down a long list which 
hailed the kindly old ruler as nine times King, twice Grand 
Duke, four times Margrave, and on and on till the appellations 
of high-sounding dignity totaled at ninety-seven. 

For a period as long as the three score years and ten, bibli- 
cally alloted as man's span from cradle to grave, had he sat upon 
the Hapsburg throne. In authenticated history there has been 
no longer active reign. One of the half-forgotten Pharaoh's 
ruled for ninety-three years, if dim tradition be believed, and 
Rameses II, the Sesostris of the Greeks, held power for a time 
quite exactly the same as that now to be assigned to Francis 
Joseph, close upon sixty-eight years, but in annals to be regarded 
as modern no monarch has held sway so long. The fourteenth 
French Louis is credited with seventy-two years, to be sure, but 
the personal power was actually his for but little more than a 
half century. Victoria was England's Queen sixty-four years. 

It is not, however, merely as the longest reign in accurately 
historic chronicles that the era of "Father Franz" will be re- 
called to posterity. Not a decade in it but was crowded with 
the grim events of political tragedy. Time and time again had 
this Emperor-King seen Europe's map remade, not infrequently 
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himself helping in the remaking. He presided at the birth and 
death of the Dreikaiserbund, he stood as one of the international 
godfathers of the Triple Alliance, and he witnessed, with what 
misgivings one may imagine, the rise of the Triple Entente. He 
has waged war with France and with Italy, with Denmark and 
with Prussia; has stood more than once on the slippery brink of 
hostilities with Turkey, and his last moments were filled with 
the bitter thought of his country's hazardous part in a war far 
greater than all others. 

Looking abroad from his throne on the Danube, he saw the 
French monarchy go down, the Second Empire rise and crumble, 
the Commune flare hotly up and the Republic of to-day rise upon 
its ashes. He saw the once all-powerful Papacy shorn of its 
territorial demesne, while a family of petty principalities was 
welded into a united Italy. He saw Catholic Spain, once the 
mightiest of colonial powers, lose the last of her dependencies in 
two hemispheres. He saw ancient Russia march steadily and 
stealthily across Asia, only to be defeated disastrously by new- 
come Japan, — whose very opening to the influences of western 
ways and thought he had witnessed, — and had he survived but a 
few months longer he would have seen these western ways cross- 
ing with unexpected roughness the ancient highroad of Czar- 
dom's self. He saw a new Greece come to life, and Balkan 
nationality struggle to its feet to humble Turkey, while in Tur- 
key, as well as in that other venerable home of supreme absolu- 
tism, Persia, popular government fought its way to first begin- 
nings, which, if not themselves of great force, are yet pregnant 
with sure promises of future power. 

Victoria and Edward VII, Napoleon III and Victor Em- 
manuel, Wilhelm I and Bismarck, Cobden and Bright, Garibaldi 
and Cavour, Pius IX and Leo XIII, Thiers and Gambetta, Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone, Lincoln and Grant, these were among his 
world-shaping contemporaries on the wide stage of current his- 
tory, — and he follows them all to the grave. In his death do we 
not witness, unregretful, the beginning of the end of a yester- 
day's regime, itself passing? 

Born in the Schonbrun Palace, Vienna, on the 18th of August, 
1830, — when Andrew Jackson sat in the White House and Louis 
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Philippe and William IV were being installed in power in France 
and England, — Francis Joseph ascended the steps of his im- 
perial throne December 2nd, 1848; a slim, beardless youth of 
eighteen, called untried to make a success of a precarious rule 
where two experienced men had signally failed. Although it is 
the general belief that he came to the plenitude of his popularity 
only in the latter half of his long reign, this is not fully in ac- 
cord with the facts, for from the day he entered Vienna, a boyish 
figure riding through crowded streets, in which the din of civil 
strife and battle had only just been stilled, to bring his people a 
new constitution, he held a special place in their hearts. The 
storms of 1848 had brought Austria face to face with dismem- 
berment. They had wrecked the Metternich system, and had 
threatened not merely to terminate the reign of Ferdinand, but 
to subvert his dynasty as. well. But the excesses of the Viennese 
mob and of Hungarian rebels produced a temporary reaction. 
With Ferdinand's abdication disloyalty disappeared. The nat- 
ural attachment of the Austrians to the- ruling family revived, 
and it was amidst scenes of deep emotion and real enthusiasm 
that Ferdinand's nephew assumed the responsibility of govern- 
ing the most heterogeneous empire in Europe. He was practi- 
cally unknown, but his pale, handsome face and gallant bearing 
won the spontaneous support of his subjects. 

In that "Year of Revolution," political conditions on the Con- 
tinent were almost fluid. Germany was still a loose congeries of 
states, with Prussia not yet risen to greatness through the genius 
of the "obscure dreamer" Bismarck. It seemed probable that 
the freshly crowned Austrian Emperor, direct successor of the 
Caesars, would become leader of the whole Teutonic world. Did 
he not, too, hold in his grasp the fortunes of dismembered Italy ? 
His domain reached beyond the Alps, Venetia and Lombardy 
were under his sway, and the rest of the boot-shaped peninsula 
was but a house divided against itself. All told, it was a state 
of affairs as promising to the adventurous as precarious to the 
inexperienced. Did the young ruler sense no less when, that 
December day, he turned to his father, the Archduke Franz Karl, 
second son to old Francis I, and said, "Good-bye to the joys of 
my youth." He spoke more truly than he could have guessed. 
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"The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" were to fall so 
fast about him as to blunt even Hapsburg pride. "Francis the 
the Unlucky," as he came to be called, learned in the hard school 
of long years of external aggression and internal dissension the 
true value (or the entire lack of it) of kingly power and personal 
prominence. 

The story began with domestic disorders. For centuries Aus- 
tria had been cursed with a war of nationalities. Francis Joseph 
had come to the headship of a state that was less a nation than 
a warring medley of well-nigh a score of separate peoples, each 
cherishing its own peculiar tongue and customs, each over- 
weighted with pride of race and love of freedom which thought 
ever of community and never of country. Again and again it 
seemed in those early years as though the amalgam was in the 
melting pot, but again and again the catastrophe was averted. 
The policy of the young monarch was compounded of a strength 
often ruthless and a flexibility usually sagacious beyond his 
years. If there was the dark incident of the sacrifice of the 
scapegoat Benedek, after Sadowa, there was, too, the timely 
cession of the Italian provinces. There was, again, genuine ces- 
sion to Hungarian demands, as well as that earlier ferocious put- 
ting down of the Hungarian revolt. 

The fire of liberty which Kossuth had kindled had sprung, 
almost over night, to a flame beyond all the power of the em- 
pire to check. Only with the aid of a Russian army were the 
southern patriots defeated, and as their great leader fled to our 
shores repressive measures of such hideous cruelty were put in 
force that even Turkey's Sultan entered protest. It is hard to 
say just how far the Emperor himself was responsible for this. 
Barely out of his teens, not yet a full year upon his throne, 
largely under the reactionary influence of his mother, the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, it is probable that even had he wished he 
would have found himself unable to control such men as Win- 
dischgratz or the "Butcher Haynau" — afterwards to meet inade- 
quate punishment at the hands of the London brewer men. 
Surely, however, the Emperor was blamed, rightly or no, and 
the curse hurled at him by the Countess Karolyi, whose son had 
been one of the victims of the uprising's repression, was to 
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come fearfully true: "May Heaven and Hell blast his happiness! 
May his family be exterminated ! May he be smitten in the per- 
sons of those he loves ! May his life be wrecked, and may his 
children be brought to ruin!" 

Not even in Greek drama is there so fearfully consistent a 
portrayal of man pursued by inescapable Fate as in the story of 
this actual life. There was the tragedy of the Square of Quere- 
taro, when his brother Maximilian was shot by the New World 
republicans, who opposed the setting up in Mexico of the im- 
perial regime which Old World diplomats had planned. There 
was the following tragedy in the Vatican corridors, when Maxi- 
milian's beautiful wife, Carlotta, lost her reason as she pleaded 
vainly for Papal aid. There was the tragedy in the hunting box 
at Mayerling, when the Emperor's sole son and heir, the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, perished in his shame. There was the tragedy 
of September, 1898, when the Empress "Elizabeth the Good" 
was struck down by the dagger of a Genevan assassin. A niece 
was burned to death in Vienna; a sister-in-law met the same 
dreaded fate in the Paris bazaar fire. His favorite grandchild 
married against his wishes, and her love ended in the shooting 
of her rival. And there were other blows, stinging and mys- 
terious, such as the disappearance of "John Orth" — a grief that 
weighed upon the Emperor to the very November day, which 
closed his life. 

None conversant with present-day Austria fails to know that 
in the matter of court scandal, gossip had by no means spared 
the Emperor-King himself. It is said that once, some dozen 
years ago, a certain Archduke, rebuked by the ruler for behavior 
of some worse-than -usual sort, retorted in "Tu quoque" fashion 
by addressing his monarch as "Herr Schratt." No one missed 
the reference, for Frau Katherine Schratt, formerly of the Im- 
perial Theatre at Vienna, had been the venerable man's confi- 
dante since the early nineties. Until shortly before her death 
the Empress Elizabeth and Francis Joseph were estranged, and 
Frau Schratt had usually been blamed. 

As if to round out so heavy a fate as lay wrapped in all of this, 
Francis Joseph died as the whole of Europe is fighting to de- 
cide whether the fabric of Austria's political power shall long 
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survive him. This conflagration, moreover, which now has 
swept across sixteen Old World nations, then reaching west to 
set five New World states in flames, was lit by that latest of the 
Hapsburg tragedies, the assassination, in June of 1914, of the 
heir to the throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, during a 
visit to Bosnian Sarajevo. When word of the mad act of Prlnzip 
was brought to Vienna the old monarch is said to have cried out, 
"Is nothing to be spared me!" 

So the long black cycle of sorrow and scandal ended as it had 
begun, with a murderous attack,— for, in 1853, the life and reign 
of Francis Joseph were almost cut short by the knife of a jour- 
neyman tailor, Janos Libeny, who sprang out on the Emperor 
from a recess whilst he was taking a walk on the old ramparts of 
Vienna. The Emperor owed his escape to the stoutness of his col- 
lar and to the energy displayed by his companion. Count O'Don- 
nell, who seized the assassin and held him until help arrived. 

That incident set Francis Joseph thinking. Something was 
radically wrong when men so hated a government — perhaps a 
more understanding treatment was what these diverse peoples 
needed, and less of the iron hand. So he set himself at learning 
all the seventeen languages spoken in his domain, and began to 
try to reach a sympathetic appreciation of the complex problems 
which faced him on every side. From that day the influence of 
his mother waned. The monarch grew steadily, if slowly, more 
and more liberal in his views. When, in 1854, he married the 
broad-minded Elizabeth he was but confirmed in his wisely al- 
tered policies. 

At the time of that wedding Austria was at the height of her 
power; but decline soon began. The struggle for a united Italy 
was entering on its final stage, and, in 1858, Napoleon III, in 
pursuit of his tortuous diplomacy, joined hands with the King 
of Sardinia against Francis Joseph, and Magenta and Solferino 
spelt the loss of rich Lombardy. Eight years later came another 
crushing blow. Prussia, feeling herself strong enough to dis- 
pute the Teutonic supremacy she had allowed Vienna in 1850, 
used the complicated Schleswig-Holstein question to bring war 
against Austria. In seven brief weeks the genius of Moltke had 
won Sadowa, and Bismarck could dictate what terms he liked. 
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Two facts stand out. That Austria's aspirations of control 
over the destinies of the German-speaking peoples was forever 
lost is evident; it is not so usually recognized what tribute lay 
here to "Father Franz's" hold upon his people. A man less 
loved would have been driven from his throne by Solferino and 
Sadowa. On him these defeats conferred only a deeper, popular 
affection. Let it be realized, too, that it was mainly due the 
Emperor's own influence that peace with Prussia was so promptly 
made. The impression made on his mind by this brief but san- 
guinary struggle, completing that of 1859, was to increase his 
horror of war. In a military state the head of the country can- 
not pronounce himself against the army, but Francis Joseph re- 
solved that so far as he could help it there should be no more 
wars for his people in his time. He succeeded in giving his 
country over forty-five years of unbroken peace, and on several 
occasions, as everybody knew, war was averted only by his per- 
sonal intervention and fixed determination. To refer to such a 
one (as was done not infrequently at the outbreak of the present 
conflict) as "the man who made the war," is to sacrifice ac- 
curacy on the altar of phrase-moulding. Officially, with the 
quarrel between Austro-Hungary and Servia affording a pretext 
for the first moves in what has become a world struggle, Francis 
Joseph may be held to blame, but accurately the hideous fault 
lies elsewhere. 

In Vienna itself already are they convinced of something of 
the kind. There was a story occasionally heard there (so Mr. 
Penfield has come home to tell) which relates how the Emperor- 
King died and presented himself for admission at Heaven's 
gate. Peter barred the way. There was no place found for one 
who had set the match to so vast an explosion. "But I didn't 
do it," pleaded the applicant. Then the Sainted Porter showed 
him the very documents he had signed, — and he muttered 
sadly: "Oh, yes. Now I remember. Those are the papers Tisza 
put before me with an assurance that they were all right. I 
never read them." 

To return to the work which the man had done for his dual 
kingdom. The same year marked in the red characters of Sadowa 
witnessed the signing of the Ausgleich, by which Hungary came 
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into repossession of that ancient, never-abandoned right of her 
own Diet, sitting at Pest. Then the land of Kossuth was 
formally recognized as a separate kingdom, with her separate 
ministry, bound to the northern states only through joint-minis- 
ters for foreign affairs, finance and war, and through her already 
appearing affection for the ruler of both countries. Now was 
he actually crowned their King with the historic diadem of St. 
Stephen, and far indeed was it from an empty ceremonial to this 
proud people. 

From this time dates the popularity of Francis Joseph with 
his Hungarian subjects. Often enough, since that memorable 
day, have Austrians and Hungarians stood with daggers drawn; 
time and again it has seemed the dual monarchy must be rent in 
twain. But out of every crisis this personal popularity of the 
Emperor-King has carried him safely, even as only the other 
day (it seems), when the Budapest Parliament denied the right 
of the Crown to call out the reservists. The matter rested dead- 
locked till "Father Franz" threatened to abdicate as King of 
Hungary. That carried the government's point without further 
resistance. 

Whatever critics of Austro-Hungarian stability may say to 
the contrary, federalism, for the inception of which the whole 
credit belongs to Francis Joseph, has gone far toward solving 
the worst of the national difficulties. That, along with the 
amazing growth of racial equality in the realm, may well be held 
the outstanding feature of the now-closed reign. The growth of 
individual liberty, too, has been remarkable. In 1848 the Aus- 
trian subject was amenable to a law that belonged to the Mid- 
dle Ages. Maximilian and Charles V would have seen in it their 
own handiwork; Cardinal Granville would have pronounced it 
strictly orthodox. Francis Joseph gradually cut away from this 
system the privileges and the prejudices of church and caste. 
All traces of feudalism have gone. The noble has the same ob- 
ligations as the peasant. The tiller of the ground is no longer a 
vassal. In the courts all are equal, cases must be heard in pub- 
lic, the right of appeal is admitted, torture has been abolished, 
corporal punishment is no longer inflicted in the army. In social 
relations church law has been displaced by that of the state. 
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The admission of the Jews — that great people who have neither 
dynasty nor constitution to hold them together, and yet who are 
so edifying an example of union to all the world — to an equal posi- 
tion as men with Christians provided the final proof that Austria 
had shaken off the bondage of an age gone never to return. 

The war with Prussia and the establishment, a dozen years later, 
of the Triple Alliance with the German Empire and Italy, fixed 
distinctly the European status of Austro-Hungary. If the part 
it played in Continental affairs thereafter seem somewhat sec- 
ondary, yet was it an important part, and above all, a peaceful 
one. So ran the two score years, from 1869 to 1908, when the 
Dual Monarchy took a step which startled the whole diplomatic 
world. The Young Turks had just struck their successful coup. 
Abdul Hamid had become a figurehead. Ferdinand, "the 
Crafty," had grasped the skirts of happy chance and declared 
Bulgaria a free kingdom, with himself its Czar. And the very 
next day (October 6th, it was) the aged Emperor-King issued a 
decree formally and permanently annexing the Bosnian and 
Herzegovinian lands, where, since the Berlin treaty of 1878, 
Austro-Hungary had ruled as official care-taker for Europe's 
Powers. It was obvious expediency, with the fittest psychologic 
moment cleverly chosen, and if war did not follow, it was due 
only to a restraint on the part of Europe's political leaders which 
a generation earlier would have been impossible. Even so, it 
was a narrow escape, — and meanwhile the Dual Empire had 
achieved a long step in the direction of that coveted port at the 
head of the .lEgean Sea. It had been a large gain at small cost, as 
Vienna looked at it, but in no other capital (unless, perhaps, 
Berlin or Sofia) was the adventure seen in a light that could be 
called admirable. And "How came it,"< was the general ques- 
tion, "that such a move originated with or even had the endorse- 
ment of so correct a diplomat as Father Franz?" The answer 
now accepted is that it was not his plan, but that of the then 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister von Aehrenthal, an oppor- 
tunist of Bismarckian ideals if not of the Iron Chancellor's 
capacity, and that it was carried through, over the aged Em- 
peror's unofficial protests, by the aid of the ultra-ambitious 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 
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Again war seemed scarce below the horizon during the Balkan 
upheavals of 1912-1913. Thousands of troops were concentrated 
along the twisting Austrian frontiers, and it looked as though 
any moment might see the firing of the train which should start 
the flames of war sweeping across the Continent. It is believed 
to-day that most of the credit for then averting hostilities was 
due to Francis Joseph, who insisted, despite the suggestions of 
his ministers, on conducting negotiations personally and directly 
with Czar Nicholas. 

To write that a man who could tide over such times was pop- 
ular, is to set down the obvious; he was loved as a father is 
loved by his children. He himself, too, was genuinely affec- 
tionate, and as democratic as loving. With a title ranging back 
through the centuries to the monarchs of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire itself, crowned with the identical tiara which had been set 
upon the head of Charlemagne in 800, Francis Joseph was yet as 
much "of the people" as any republican president: frank in 
manner, free of speech, simple and unaffected. None was more 
keen to attack the snobbery always to be met with in a large and 
ancient court. To a nobleman who had expressed distress be- 
cause he knew so few whose lineage enabled him to associate 
with them on equal terms, the Emperor-King once said: "Were 
I troubled in that particular I should have to seek my friends 
among the dead Hapsburgs, down in the crypt of the Franciscan 
Church at Vienna. ' ' 

The democracy of the man was constantly cropping out. 
Once, when plans were laid for a trip into some out-of-the-way 
corner of the quarter of a million square miles subject to him, 
word came from a titled landowner begging the privilege of 
setting his home at the monarch's disposal. But "Father 
Franz" preferred the village inn, and said so. It happened that 
there was no inn, however, — this was before the advent of the 
automobile, when there was little or no travel along those ill- 
made mountain roads, — so what did the nobleman in question 
do but transform his villa into the nearest approach to an inn 
which circumstances would permit, and when the Emperor-King 
arrived it was to all seeming a veritable inn, at which he was en- 
tertained in just such a simple way as he most preferred. There 
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was a sign out over the road, "The Emperor's Head," if legend 
is to be trusted, and the "servants" performed their duties none 
the less thoroughly because each owned a title and an estate with 
servants of his own. Of course, the secret had to be told,, but 
not till the masquerade had been played through to its natural 
end, and then Francis Joseph laughed as heartily as though he 
had never been hoodwinked. 

Another good story is told of his democracy. It was again an 
occasion of some journey or other, and again the territory tra- 
versed was so far back from main-travelled ways that few of the 
scanty inhabitants had ever seen their ruler. One such, an inn- 
servant named Anton, deserted his post, during a moment's lull 
in work, and ran up the road to a hill-top, whence he hoped to 
catch an early glimpse of gay uniforms and spruce outriders. 
To him suddenly appeared an oldish gentleman, a-horseback and 
unattended. 

"Where is the Mako Inn?" inquired the newcomer, but in- 
stead of an answer he received another query in return for his: 

"Have you seen the Emperor?" 

Amused, the stranger said he had seen him very recently in- 
deed, "just back in those woods." 

Anton doubted the truth of such a statement so calmly made, 
and demanded: "Are you sure you know him when you see 
him?" 

And "The Little Father" merely replied: "I certainly ought 
to; I've shaved him often enough." 

The sequel, when Anton at last discovered the truth, is not of 
record, which is a pity, as the chances are he received something 
handsome in the way of an imperial gratuity. 

Splendidly generous the Emperor-King has always been in- 
deed, his first lesson in that royal trait having been given him 
when a boy not yet five, and by no less a teacher than his grand- 
father, Francis I. The two were walking together on the terrace 
at Schonbrun, when the little fellow asked if a sentry, standing 
near, was very poor. 

"Why should you think him poor?" asked the victim of Ma- 
rengo and Austerliz, and then, when he learned that the prince's 
reason was no better than that the man had to go on duty, he 
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went on to dwell upon the dignity of labor and the call to duty 
which all men, rank forgotten, had to answer. Then he added : 
"But I dare say the good fellow would value a gift; run over and 
give him this." 

Tiny Franz, holding up to the six-foot grenadier a crisp new 
bank note must have been a delightful picture, — but the note 
was refused. It was to a serious-eyed boy that the Emperor ex- 
plained how regulations forbade a soldier taking money, but the 
eyes grew brighter when, ignoring rules and charmingly regard- 
less of example, he went on to suggest that the note be put into 
the sentry's cartouch box. Even then the plot threatened failure, 
for five-year-old could not reach so high as the the belt line, but 
grandfather lifted him up, aiding and abetting crime, — and the 
sentry never so much as smiled ! 

From that day forward Francis Joseph gave freely and con- 
stantly, throwing his influence, as well, in the scale of encouraging 
all others who could to "go and do likewise" ; as was instanced, 
to quote but a single example of many, when, at the time of his 
eightieth birthday, he requested that no festivities be held, and 
that whatever money might have been subscribed for that pur- 
pose be devoted to charity. He was ever mindful, too, of pub- 
lic ends: parks and libraries and theatres. The imperial ser- 
vants were substantially remembered on the ruler's "Name 
Day," and all the world knows of that picturesque Maunday 
Thursday ceremony, kept alive since the time of Charlemagne, 
when a dozen poor folk ate in the palace court-yard, while 
"Father Franz" himself washed their feet; an observance 
always followed by broadcast gifts of dinners and gold 
pieces. 

Another custom of the Emperor, on the occasion of certain 
religious festivals, was to walk bareheaded through the streets 
of Vienna from the Hofburg to St. Stephen's Cathedral. Ten 
years ago his people would greet the dignified figure with cheers 
and more or less vociferous evidences of love. Lately, as they 
perceived the evident burdens which Time had brought, the noisy 
salutations gave place to a silent yet perhaps more heartfelt 
greeting. There are those who say Francis Joseph did not build 
up any tradition of real loyalty. It may be so. Certainly, how- 
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ever, he had been both architect and mason in the erection of a 
tradition of genuine affection. 

Beautiful Schonbrun bespoke clearly the simple tastes of its 
royal master. Gorgeous it was in all outward splendors, but 
these vanished as soon as the privileged visitor had left behind 
the salons and corridors where Austria's official world met and 
mingled, and entered the apartments of the ruler himself. He 
slept on a regulation camp cot ; no carved and canopied couch 
for him. He walked across to a washstand of severe military 
pattern on a strip of carpet; no inch-deep rug or porcelained 
lavatory. The only piece of noticeably fine furniture in the 
rooms was an inlaid writing desk, once given him by Elizabeth, 
and the only ornaments were gifts from her and her children. 
Usually the Emperor wore a fatigue uniform, with cap to match ; 
once only did he appear in royalty's too-usual "frock and top- 
per." That was in Paris, in 1867, when he attended the Expo- 
sition with his wife, and he is reported to have announced then 
that never again would he repeat the donning of "such utterly 
ridiculous and foolish garments." The tall, gaunt figure rode 
unguarded through the streets of his capital, bowing to saluta- 
tions in a way eloquent both of the man's own democratic kind- 
liness and the inherent Hapsburg reserve, intensified of later 
years by personal sorrow. And none knew the Viennese so 
well as he. When there was rioting in the city, once on a time, 
and a cabinet adviser proposed the quartering of two regiments 
in the centre of the disturbances, the Emperor said: "Bah! 
Send them the Imperial Band." All that night the band played 
and the peopled danced, to seek their homes in the early hours 
and sleep off anger. 

As was to have been expected, the aged Emperor was a man 
of much personal charm of manner; of delightful courtesy and 
genuine sympathy. The Countess Castlenau, for years one of 
the little suite in close attendance on the beautiful and unfortu- 
nate Eugenie, quondam Empress of the French, says that that 
former majesty ever retained the deepest affection for Francis 
Joseph, whose princely homage had completely charmed her 
from the day of their first meeting. She called upon her "Cher 
Cousin" at Ischl, at the time of that birthday which marked for 
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him his four-score years, afterward relating of that visit: "His 
Majesty the Emperor has the noblest soul! — a heart of marvel- 
lous kindness ! When he stooped to kiss my hand, when he ad- 
dressed me, and the soft word 'Majeste' fell from his lips, my 
whole past and all my mourning seemed gone, and my weary 
mind revelled in sweet illusion. For some instants I felt as if I 
were once again Empress. My dear friend's imperial bearing 
suggested I had never lost a throne; his look met mine as that 
of a fellow sovereign. ' ' 

Almost to the last, Francis Joseph lived the busiest of lives. 
Rising usually at five-thirty, with a cup of coffee and a slice of 
unbuffered bread to begin the day, he would take a brisk walk 
in the gardens, and then spend an hour over his morning's pa- 
per — a sheet prepared for his inspection of clippings from the 
leading journals of the Continent, gathered by secretaries and 
chosen according to his own instructions as to subject. After a 
more formal breakfast, came the audiences at the Hofburg, audi- 
ences, be it added, of most informal character, the Emperor- 
King meeting personally and often alone any of his subjects who 
had proper business to bring before him. Leaning easily against 
a little table near the east-looking bay of the great hall (a table 
now historic) he would literally "talk things over" with these 
callers, speaking, as need arose, Italian, or Bohemian, or Polish, 
or Austrian, or Hungarian. 

Then came a luncheon of soup, a boiled meat and beer, and 
then conferences with his officials, the examination of reports, 
and the signing of necessary documents. Dinner was early and 
brief, and later might come the opera or a play, with comedy 
preferred. If the day ended at home, lo o'clock often found the 
monarch abed, with a single glass of old sherry for "nightcap." 

As this would show, the man cared little for books. Yet he 
was well informed, even in matters often held as more scholarly 
than practical; that he was a linguist of rare attainments has 
been said. His favorite forms of amusements were moun- 
taineering and orchid raising; he had a hearty dislike of all card 
games, and actually hated motor cars. Each year brought the 
octogenarian a week of shooting, each day brought its hour of 
gossip with Katherine Schratt, and that was the whole story. 
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Francis Joseph's make-up was distinctly human. "Great" 
he may well be called, and in a proper sense of an abused word, 
for he held an important place in the international world and 
filled it with high ability always, and a wise discretion usually. 
It would be an exaggeration to describe him as a political genius, 
but he had clearly that shrewdness of perception, that skill in 
dealing with men, which can work marvels, oftentimes where 
geniusfai Is. But after all "human" most accurately sums up 
the memories of him which long must linger over Europe. 

They tell a charming little story of the old monarch which, in 
its moral, comes fittingly as a last word. A death warrant had 
been brought for his signature. For a long moment he looked 
at it steadily, and then began slowly to write his name it its 
foot. As the letters took shape a tear fell and blotted them, — 
and the Emperor-King laid down his pen. "Tears wash out 
every sin," said he to the waiting official. "I cannot sign this. 
See how my name is blurred beyond the reading. The warrant 
has no value. Go, say that the fellow is free." 

In the eyes of loving subjects, the tears of Francis Joseph 
years ago washed out his sins. 

Warwick James Price. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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